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the devouring flames the straw writhed with a crack-
ling sound, and the grains of corn lashed one's face as
if they were buckshot. Then the stack fell in a huge
burning pile to the ground, and a shower of sparks flew
out of it, while fiery waves floated above the red
mass, which presented in its alternations of colour
parts rosy as vermilion and others like clotted blood.
The night had come, the wind was swelling; from
time to time, a flake of fire passed across the black
sky.

Bouvard viewed the conflagration with tears in his
eyes, which were veiled by his moist lids, and his
whole face was swollen with grief. Madame Bor-
din, while playing with the fringes of her green
shawl, called him "Poor Monsieur!" and tried to con-
sole him. Since nothing could be done, he ought to
do himself justice.

P^cuchet did not weep. Very pale, or rather
livid, with open mouth, and hair stuck together with
cold sweat, he stood apart, brooding. But the cur6
who had suddenly arrived on the scene, murmured,
in a wheedling tone:

"Ah! really, what a misfortune! It is very annoy-
ing. Be sure that I enter into your feelings."

The others did not affect any regret. They chat-
ted and smiled, with hands spread out before the
flame. An old man picked out burning straws to
light his pipe with; and one blackguard cried out
that it was very funny.

"Yes, 'tis nice fun!" retorted Bouvard, who had
just overheard him.

The fire abated, the bu-ning piles subsided, and
an hour later only ashes remained, making rou*<i,
black marks on the plain. Then all withdrew.